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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Elsewhere in this issue we present the results of our first encounter with 
the McCarthyite inquisition. But there is one unfortunately important) 
aspect of the matter which is omitted there. It is too often overlooked that, 
whatever else happens, the inquisition imposes inescapable monetary fines 
on all its victims, Preparations of various kinds have to be made, a lawyer 
has to be hired and his travel and other expenses paid, telephone bills are 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


CLASS JUSTICE 


A small] item on an inside page of the New York Times of July 
9th reads in part as follows: 


OSSINING, N. Y., July 8—A Federal Court stay of execu- 
tion for an indefinite time has been issued for three men in the 
Sing Sing death house who were convicted for the slaying in 
1950 of a Readers Digest truck helper in a hold-up of a company 
truck, prison attaches said today. . . . It was believed that United 
States Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson granted the 
stay as lawyers for the defendant prepared a new move to set 
aside the death sentences. The prisoners have been in the death 
house for two and a half years. 


With that, the Readers Digest murder case dropped out of the 
papers, presumably to remain out until the courts have considered 
and passed upon the new move being prepared by the defense lawyers 
in the effort to save their clients’ lives. 

Precisely three weeks earlier, United States Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas had issued a similar stay of execution for 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg pending consideration by the courts of 
a new legal point raised by lawyers acting on behalf of the con- 
demned couple. But the case did not drop out of the papers, not for 
a single issue. The Attorney General of the United States was not 
content to allow justice to take its normal course. Though the 
Supreme Court had already adjourned for the summer, he demanded 
that the Chief Justice call a special session and pass at once upon his 
petition that the whole court vacate the Douglas stay. Chief Justice 
Vinson did as he was bidden. The court reassembled and promptly 
voted 6 to 3 to vacate the stay of execution. Two days after Justice 
Douglas’s action, the Rosenbergs were put to death in the electric 
chair. 

Legally, what Justice Jackson did in the Readers Digest case 
was apparently exactly what Justice Douglas did in the Rosenberg 
case. Legally, one would have expected the two actions to have 
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similar consequences, Actually, they had very different consequences. 

Why? 

Because the law acts one way in an ordinary murder case and 
entirely differently in a case involving important political issues. 
Because justice is justice in the one, and class politics in the other. 
Because there has never been a legal case in American history which 
had less to do with justice and more to do with class prejudice and 
class interest than the Rosenberg case. 


The Rosenbergs may have been guilty of espionage, but it is 
not what they were condemned or executed for. In the eyes of the 
fear-ridden and hysteria-drenched ruling class, their crimes were 
much more heinous: they were Communists or Communist sym- 
pathizers; they gave away the sacred atom bomb; they started the 
Korean War;above all, they would not give their blessing to official 
policy by confessing or recanting or naming names. 

None of these charges, of course, appears in the indictment or 
the charge to the jury or the formal judgments of the trial and ap- 
pellate courts. Nevertheless, they dominate the record of the case 
from beginning to end, and no one can doubt for a moment that 
in combination they were wholly responsible for its outcome. 

The Rosenbergs’ real crime, clearly, was not espionage. They 
were tried for espionage, but they were condemned and executed 
for entirely different reasons. 


It is this incongruity between the legal basis of the case and its 
actual outcome that lies at the roots of what so many Americans 
find incomprehensible—why the Rosenberg case became a worldwide 
cause célébre, comparable to the Sacco-Vanzetti case in the depth of 
conviction and emotion aroused throughout the world. Even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the facts was enough to reveal the incon- 
gruity; a careful examination convinced millions of people that the 
real charges against the Rosenbergs, as distinct from the legal charges, 
were partly fantastic and partly a credit to the Rosenbergs and a 
disgrace to their accusers. 


Fantastic were the charges about the Korean War and the atom 
bomb. Whatever the causes of the Korean War, it clearly had nothing 
to do with who did or who did not have the bomb. And the highest 
scientific authorities have dismissed as absurd the idea that Green- 
glass, from whom the Rosenbergs are supposed to have received 
whatever atomic information they may have possessed, could have 
understood, let alone communicated to others, the “secret” of the 
bomb. It follows that in fact the Rosenbergs’ activities, even if the 
worst be believed about their motives and the most about their ac- 
complishments, never did any harm to the interests of their country. 
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And for the rest, what the United States government regarded 
as the crimes of pro-Communism and refusal to recant appeared to 
people throughout the world merely as evidence that the Rosen- 
bergs were good anti-fascists, worked for peace, and refused to de- 
grade themselves by crawling on their bellies or playing the role of 
informer. 


Once it was recognized that the real charges against the Rosen- 
bergs had nothing to do with personal guilt of the coupie, the means 
used in an attempt to prove their personal guilt were seen to be con- 
temptible and the case made out by such means of dubious validity. 
The whole case rested on the testimony of Greenglass, a confessed 
spy who could hope to save himself and his wife only by turning in 
someone else. Since no decent person can have confidence in testi- 
mony given by such a witness under such conditions, it follows that 
no decent person can ever be convinced beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the Rosenbergs were guilty of anything. That a young couple 
with a blameless past record and two small children should be not 
only convicted but put to death on such flimsy grounds seemed 
monstrous beyond words to people who do not share the fears and 
delusions of the American ruling class. 


As the hour of execution approached, the abyss between these 
two points of view widened and deepened. As the chorus of voices 
rose denouncing the government’s case and asking for a new trial or 
clemency for the condemned couple, the American ruling class be- 
came more than ever determined that the Rosenbergs must die. Any 
weakening, any show of mercy would be taken as a confession that 
the Rosenbergs were innocent, that the whole trial was suspect, the 
death penalty a monstrous error. 


It was at this juncture that Justice Douglas, stubbornly ap- 
proaching the case as a legal technician rather than as a responsible 
high official of the ruling class, interposed the stay of execution 
which might have meant a new trial, possibly even a quashed in- 
dictment, and in any case would have given the rising tide of criti- 
cism months and perhaps years to gain force and amplitude—who 
knows, maybe to reach broad strata of the American people with 
its searing message of doubt and contempt. 


From the ruling-class point of view, the prospect was horrifying. 
There was no time for hesitation or delay. Decisive action must be 
taken at once. It was. The Department of Justice, the majority of the 
Supreme Court, the President—the top legal and judicial authorities 
of the country—were immediately mobilized. The opposition was 
swiftly crushed, renewed pleas for clemency were brushed aside, and 
the condemned couple were rushed to their deaths. What might 
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have become a dangerous threat to the moral authority of the ruling 
class over its own nation and people was nipped in the bud. 

The Readers Digest murderers have done their evil work; they 
no longer menace anyone or anyone’s interests. So Justice Jackson’s 
stay remains in force, and the case may drag on yet for months or 
years. But the Rosenbergs, alive, were a threat to what the Ameri- 
can ruling class regards as its deepest interests. So Justice Douglas’s 
stay had to be thrown out, and the condemned couple had be sum- 
marily executed. 


There is a very real question, however, whether the Rosenbergs 
dead are any less a menace to the American ruling class than the 
Rosenbergs alive. What has been done cannot be undone; the fame 
of the case is already so great that it can never be buried. Moreover, 
there are many signs of a widespread determination that the Rosen- 
bergs shall not have died in vain, that this flagrant case of class 
justice shall become universally known and the wrongs it inflicted 
shall be at least partly righted. Already, for example, a group of 
prominent non-Communist Belgian lawyers has begun to organize 
an international committee of jurists to stage a “counter-trial.” Who 
knows, as time goes on, perhaps the truth about what was done to 
the Rosenbergs, if not the truth about what the Rosenbergs did, may 
even become known to the generality of the Rosenbergs’ own coun- 
trymen. If that should ever happen, it would be a hard blow indeed 
to the honor and prestige of the American ruling class. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN EASTERN EUROPE? 


Private and governmental manufacturers of American public 
opinion have been putting on a huge campaign in the last few weeks 
to convince the people that the “Soviet empire” in Eastern Europe 
is falling apart at the seams. Strikes, demonstrations, riots, and up- 
risings have been extensively reported and even more extensively 
rumored. Every move of one of the governments in the area is in- 
terpreted as a sign of weakness, if not panic. Soviet policy is pro- 
nounced a failure and Soviet influence everywhere on the wane. 

The reasons for this sudden outpouring on Eastern Europe are 
pretty obvious. In the first place, there is no doubt that important 
developments have been taking place in that part of the world, so 
that the opinion industry has plenty of raw material to work with. 
Second, the picture of events being given to the United States public 
is precisely what Eisenhower and Dulles have always maintained 
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their foreign policy would bring about, so that they can now claim 
great successes—at a time, not so incidentally, when American foreign 
policy is suffering disastrous defeats in the Far East. Third, if the 
American people can be persuaded to believe that the Russians are 
weak and in trouble, they may also be convinced that it is not only 
unnecessary but would actually be foolish to meet the Soviet Union 
halfway in an attempt to settle outstanding problems. As Business 
Week put it: 


Washington’s opposition to Big Four talks has hardened 
appreciably since the East German revolt. 

U. S. officials now feel that the Russians are really in bad 
shape behind the Iron Curtain. .. . 

When the enemy is in this kind of fix, you don’t offer him 
a deal... 


What the opinion industry is trying to do, in short, is to describe 
and interpret events in Eastern Europe in such a way as to justify 
the Eisenhower-Dulles policy of “liberation” and to explain why 
the United States refuses to respond to Soviet peace initiatives. 

And behind this propaganda barrage it is undoubtedly safe to 
assume that American policy makers are doing their utmost to make 
events in Eastern Europe conform to the description, with the ulti- 
mate purpose of provoking or forcing the Soviet Union to abandon 
its peace offensive altogether. How it is supposed to work was clearly, 
if perhaps unconsciously, revealed in a recent column of the Alsop 
brothers: 


On the one hand, the Kremlin cannot carry on its peace 
offensive with any hope of success while engaging in a cam- 
paign of iron repression throughout Eastern Europe. On the 
other hand, Eastern Europe may be in danger if iron repression 
is not resorted to. 

The Pilsen steel workers, the construction gangs of the 
Stalin Allee, may well have upset the Kremlin’s best laid plans, 
and have given a new twist to history. 

Unwittingly, they may have created conditions in which 
the peace offensive will have to be abandoned. (Herald Tribune, 
July 3, 1953.) 


The most obvious casualty of all this interested maneuvering and 
talking is the truth. What is going on in Eastern Europe? What does 
it mean? And what does it portend for the future? We have at- 
tempted to piece together summary answers to these questions, partly 
from the dispatches of competent American reporters, but even more 
from official documents and from reports in the Western European 
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press, which on the whole maintains much higher standards of ob- 
jectivity in dealing with international affairs than does the Ameri- 
can press. 

First of all it is necessary to be clear about the economic situa- 
tion which underlies and conditions everything else. In the Ameri- 
can press it is being described as one of starvation and chaos. What 
are the facts? 

In recent years, all the countries of Eastern Europe have been 
rapidly industrializing their economies and also reshaping them so 
that they will fit in as integral parts of the economy of the whole 
sucialist orbit. At the same time, they have unavoidably been involved 
in the world armament race and have been obliged to divert man- 
power and resources to military purposes. The net result of these 
simultaneous and related processes has been on the one hand strik- 
ing successes and on the other grave problems and difficulties. In- 
dustrialization has gone forward, if anything more rapidly than was 
initially planned or thought possible. The international socialist 
economy has become a reality, with planned exchange among social- 
ist countries largely taking the place of unregulated buying and sell- 
ing on the world market. The other side of the ledger shows dis- 
locations, strains, and shortages which have retarded the growth of 
—and in some countries during some periods have actually reduced— 
the standard of living, thus causing hardship and discontent to more 
or less considerable sections of the population. 

It is with these dislocations, strains, and shortages that we are 
primarily concerned here. Their most important source, by far, is 
a serious imbalance between the rate of growth of industry (with 
its consequent increase in the urban population) and the rate of 
growth of agriculture. Agriculture has simply not been able to keep 
up with industry, and in addition the peasants, liberated from their 
former semi-serf condition, are consuming more of their own pro- 
ducts, The result has been a chronic and on the whole increasingly 
serious shortage of the marketable agricultural products which form 
the indispensable basis for the industria] and urban economy. Here, 
omitting qualifications relating to individual countries, is the way the 
situation is described in the very able United Nations World Eco- 
nomic Report, 1951-1952: 


. the period under review [1951-1952] was characterized 
{in Eastern Europe] by a considerable increase in demand for 
food by the urban population. This increase in demand was the 
result of a substantial rise in investment and military expendi- 
ture, accompanied by an expansion of nonagricultural employ- 
ment. The rapid rate of industrialization in Eastern European 
countries during the past few years has in fact been the main 
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cause of the pressure of demand upon food supply, although 
this pressure was aggravated considerably by poor crops. Even 
apart from weather conditions, the expansion in agricultural 
production did not keep pace with large increases in nonagri- 
cultural employment. These increases in employment were, at 
least in part, effected by means of shifts of population from the 
countryside to urban areas. However, the outflow of labor from 
agriculture to industry tended to increase the per capita food 
consumption of the remaining agricultural population; in other 
words, the shift in population from rural to urban areas was 
not accompanied by a commensurate shift in food supplies. 
As stated above, in 1951 and 1952 the balance between demand 
for, and supply of, food was further disturbed by a fall in output 
of certain crops and a consequent decline in livestock numbers. 
The ensuing difficulties in supply of food, especially to the 
cities, were aggravated by speculation and withholding of de- 
liveries by peasants in anticipation of price increases. . . . The 
pressure of demand resulted in a considerable increase in prices 
on the free and black markets and was followed by the intro- 
duction or extension of rationing and by a rise in prices in 
government and cooperative stores. As a result of these de- 
velopments, a significant redistribution of income between urban 
and rural population took place. Per capita food consumption 
of the urban population, and probably real wages, declined in 
1951 and .. . did not improve in 1952. At the same time the 
income of peasants selling a significant proportion of their out- 
put tended to increase. (pp. 46-47.) 


There has apparently been no appreciable change for the better 
since the end of 1952, and at least in the case of East Germany 
there is reason to believe that the situation markedly deteriorated 
during the first months of 1953. A report on the situation in East 
Germany published in the independent left-wing Paris weekly L’Ob- 
servateur (June 18, but written before the events of June 16-17) 
describes what can only be called a serious economic crisis rooted 
primarily in a shortage of foodstuffs. 

This, then, was the overall economic condition of Eastern Europe 
at the moment when Stalin’s death forced all the governments of the 
region to take stock and overhaul their policies for the future. Basic- 
ally, the economy of the whole Soviet bloc was in good shape and 
expanding rapidly (as the UN’s World Economic Report makes 
clear, both the USSR and China are free of the kind of troubles that 
beset Eastern Europe), but the Eastern European countries were 
suffering from a severe case of growing pains which clearly called 
for remedial action. 

Looking back on the weeks after Stalin’s death in retrospect, 
we can now surmise that the Soviet-bloc leaders must have decided 
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that by adopting a policy of slowing down and relative relaxation 
in Eastern Europe they could kill two birds with one stone. On the 
one hand, they could allay whatever discontent the shortages and 
hardships of recent years had caused, and on the other hand they 
could demonstrate to the peoples of Western Europe in a practical 
and readily understandable way that their peace offensive in fact 
aimed at an easing of tensions and a genuine modus vivendi between 
East and West. 

Accordingly, a whole series of measures, ranging from broad 
amnesties through reduction in the rate of investment and relaxing 
of labor discipline to more or less extensive personnel shake-ups, were 
instituted in the various countries of the region. But not all economic 
policies were of this kind. For example, in Czechoslovakia where 
the combination of shortages and currency inflation had enabled 
workers and peasants to build up potentially disruptive cash hoards, 
a drastic monetary reform was carried out; and in East Germany, 
even after important steps had been taken to appease peasants and 
private traders, work norms for wage-earners were increased, thus 
adding to the already heavy burdens of the working class. 

In the context of general relaxation and liberalization, it is 
easy to understand that measures like the Czech monetary reform 
and the East German stepping up of work norms should lead to 
protests and strikes—especially in relatively advanced industrial re- 
gions where workers have a long tradition of trade union organization 
and action. It is also easy to understand that under the circum- 
stances, the authorities would be inclined to meet such protests half- 
way by attempting to remedy grievances to the extent that it could 
be done within the larger framework of economic policy as a whole. 

It follows that much that has been reported from Eastern 
Europe in recent weeks is readily explicable in terms of underlying 
trends in the area itself. Moreover, to the extent that this is the case, 
the conclusions to be drawn are not at all that the “Soviet empire” 
is falling apart but that the Eastern European countries (doubtless 
in close consultation with the USSR) are dealing realistically with 
legitimate economic grievances and conforming their policies to the 
general requirements of the peace offensive. 


But there is much that has been reported from Eastern Europe 
which does not fit into this pattern of explanation. The raising of 
American flags and shouting of pro-Western slogans at Pilsen, the 
rioting and violence in East Berlin, the sabotage and incendiarism 
in various factories and cities of East Germany—to the extent that 
these things really happened (and we know for certain that there 
was plenty of rioting and violence in East Berlin), they suggest an 
entirely different pattern of causation. Here, it seems reasonable 
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to assume, we have to do with deliberate acts of provocation designed 
at a minimum to call forth repressive countermeasures by the au- 
thorities and at a maximum to precipitate a state of open warfare. 
And when we ask in whose interest it is to bring about these results, 
the answer surely is not Czech and German workers who have every- 
thing to gain from a relaxation of domestic and international tensions, 
but rather the American “liberationists’ and their West German 
allies who have everything to lose from a relaxation of tensions. 

What really happened, we conclude, is that shortages and eco- 
nomic dislocations gave rise to perfectly genuine workers’ protests 
and strikes; and that the Western occupying authorities in conjunc- 
tion with their West German political allies (including practically 
every politically active group in West Berlin) seized upon these pro- 
tests and strikes to organize riots and uprisings against the existing 
regimes (including the Soviet occupation forces in East Germany). 

So far as Berlin is concerned, on-the-spot reports provide ample 
confirmation of this analysis.* The East Berlin troubles began on 
June 16. A dispatch of that date by Walter Sullivan, which appeared 
in the New York Times on the 17th, described a demonstration be- 
gun by building workers demanding lower work norms. The police, 
according to Sullivan, did not intervene but confined themselves to 
redirecting traffic around the line of march. Soon after the demon- 
stration began, a government decree was issued acceding to the 
workers’ demands for lower norms. The affair took on political over- 
tones—such slogans as “We don’t want a people’s army, we need 
butter” and “We want free elections” were heard—but there was no 
violence, and “the government counter-attack was made not with 
policemen but with ‘activists’ and other loyal workers.” What hap- 
pened on the evening of June 16th, according to Sullivan, was in 
striking contrast to the events of the next day: 





Last evening East Berlin was a city of a thousand counter- 
parts of New York’s Union Square. On countless street corners 
crowds of a dozen to several hundred listened while the dis- 
sidents and those loyal to the government argued it out. 


* Since the following account of the East Berlin affair was written, we have 
received the June 25th issue of L’Observateur, containing a detailed de- 
scription and analysis of the events of June 16-17 written from Berlin by 
the magazine’s regular West German correspondent, Pierre Gousset. On all 
essential points, and especially the change in the character of the demon- 
stration which took place on the 17th and the reasons for it, Gousset’s 
version of what happened confirms our own reconstruction from earlier 
newspaper dispatches. This naturally docs not apply to details, in respect to 
which corrections and amplifications would have been possible had Gousset’s 
report arrived in time. 
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Some discussions lasted more than six hours on a single 
corner though the participants presumably changed from time 
to time. 


The next morning the demonstrations were renewed, with columns 
of marchers apparently converging from several sectors of East Berlin 
on the center of the city where government buildings are located 
and where the city is divided between the East and West zones. It 
soon became apparent, however, that something new had been added. 
“The East German government,” reported Sullivan in the Times of 
June 18, “ordered its police yesterday to keep away from the demon- 
strators, but today it was obvious that the crowd was bent on storm- 
ing the government buildings.” Other forms of violence developed: 
a Soviet flag was torn down from the Brandenburg Gate and burned, 
trucks were overturned, buildings were set afire, people (including 
Otto Nuschke, Christian Democratic Vice Premier of the East Ger- 
man government) were beaten and dragged into West Berlin. 

Why the big difference between June 16 and June 17? Why 
peaceful demonstrations one day and violent rioting the next? 

The answer seems to be that what had started as an exclusively 
East Berlin affair aimed at protesting against specific grievances was 
in effect taken over by the American, West German, and West 
Berlin authorities and turned into a full-scale attack on the East 
German regime. In describing the events of June 16, Sullivan noted 
that “The [West German] government and opposition parties were 
quick to try to capitalize on the eruption of the East Berlin workers 
against their Communist rulers.” All the forms that this “capitaliza- 
tion” took are not known, of course, but there was plenty of evidence 
of it on June 17. For example, according to Sullivan’s dispatch in 
the Times of June 18: 


Loudspeaker trucks toured West Berlin streets urging work- 
ers there to join their brethren in fighting the East German 
regime. RIAS, official United States radio station, however, 
urged demonstrators not to fight the Russian soldiers but to 
concentrate on Germans. 


That West Berliners invaded East Berlin was freely admitted 
in Bonn. Acccrding to an Agence France Presse dispatch from Bonn, 


dated June 17: 


Otto Lenz, Secretary of State in the Federal Chancellery, 
tld newspapermen that the crossing (franchissement) of the 
cemarcation lines between the eastern and western sectors of 
Rerlin by demonstrators, owing to a call put out by Herr Schar- 
nowski, president of the federation of West Berlin trade unions, 
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involved a certain danger for the people of Berlin. He affirmed 
that Herr Scharnowski had not been in contact with the Federal 
authorities in Berlin nor with Bonn. The call to which Dr. Lenz 
referred was broadcast by Dr. Scharnowski over the American 
radio RIAS. (Libération, Paris, June 18.) 


And a dispatch from Berlin by Reuter’s (British equivalent of 
the Associated Press), also carried in Libération on June 18th, put 
at four-fifths the proportion of the demonstrators coming from West 
Berlin. Whether -this figure (which presumably applies only to demon- 
strations near the zonal boundary) is too high or not, it is clear that 
most of the casualties of the day’s fighting were West Berliners and 
that they occurred within a stone’s throw of the East-West de- 
marcation line. Wrote Walter Sullivan in the Times of June 19: 


The West Berlin police raised their total of known casu- 
alties in yesterday’s fighting to five dead and 119 wounded. 
Of the dead, all but one were West Berliners, most of whom were 
reported to have been hit by Soviet gunfire at Potsdamerplatz, 
where the British, Soviet, and United States sectors converge. 

Some of the wounded were East Berliners though all were 
in West Berlin hospitals, West Berlin police officials added. 
They believed others had been wounded and possibly killed 
deep in the Soviet sector. Much of the fighting was within a 
block or two of West Berlin, so that the demonstrators could 
carry their casualties there. 


What happened in Berlin thus seems clear enough: the Western 
cold warriors succeeded in turning perfectly genuine workers’ pro- 
test demonstrations into a pitched battle against the East German 
regime and the Soviet occupation authorities. We see no reason to 
doubt that the same sort of thing, if on a different scale, has hap- 
pened elsewhere in Eastern Europe, including Pilsen and the in- 
dustrial centers of East Germany. 


The big question, of course, is whether provocations of this kind 
are likely to attain their goal. Will they relieve the pressure for Big 
Four talks and thus give the United States government a further 
period in which to attempt to bring about the rearmament of West 
Germany as the European spearhead of the worldwide antisocialist 
coalition? Even more crucial, will they force the Soviet-bloc countries 
to resort to a general policy of repression and thus to a virtual aban- 
donment of the peace offensive? 


No one can answer these questions with assurance as yet. But 
there are reasons for hoping that the policy of stirring up trouble 
in Eastern Europe will fail and perhaps even backfire. 
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For one thing, it is quite clear that if Washington or Bonn hoped 
that the East Berlin affair would play into the hands of their policy 
of putting the arming of West Germany ahead of German unifica- 
tion, they badly miscalculated. On the contrary, all reports agree 
that the political content of the June 16-17 demonstrations, far from 
being pro-United States or pro-Adenauer, centered entirely on unifi- 
cation and free elections. And the early gloating over the troubles 
of the East Germans and the Russians was very soon tempered by 
doubts about who had been hurt most after all. Thus M. S, Handler 
reported in the “News of the Week” section of the New York Times 
on June 21 as follows: 


As it turned out, the rebellious East Berliners offered a 
lesson to the Western allies and the West German politicians, 
as well as the Soviet authorities. For the demonstrations called 
into question the policies of all these groups and indicated that 
the aspirations of Germany’s common man could not be ignored. 

Not one of the half dozen reporters who circulated among 
the rioters in East Berlin could affirm on being questioned that 
they heard the demonstrators utter a single slogan on behalf of 
the West German Republic, a West German politician or party, 
and a Western ally. The demonstrators shouted for free elections 
and sang “Deutschland Uber Alles.” 


And a few days later, Joseph C. Harsch, after dilating at con- 
siderable length on the “Soviet failure” in Germany, was forced in 
the next breath to concede that the Washington-Bonn policy had 
been shown up as equally bankrupt. “The rational foundations for 
the European Defense Community and the European Army are 
probably gone, too,” he wrote. And as to the future: 


One thing still might save the Russians from their vast 
losses. That would be such an intransigent Western insistence 
on EDC that the Russians might gain all German gratitude by 
themselves supporting the only popular cause there is in Ger- 
many [that is, unification]. (Christian Science Monitor, June 
25, 1953.) 

The net result of the East Berlin affair, it thus appears, has 
been to make German unification a hotter issue than ever. But this 
means, of course, more pressure for Big Four talks, not less. To this 
extent, at least, the policy of stirring up trouble in Eastern Europe 
seems already to have backfired. 


The cold warriors have hardly been more successful in influenc- 
ing the Soviet bloc to abandon its peace offensive. Less than a month 
after Berlin, Budapest announced the most far-reaching program of 
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relaxation and liberalization yet to be adopted by any of the social- 
ist countries. Peace initiatives and peaceful gestures continue to 
emanate from Moscow. And even in Germany the Russians stubborn- 
ly refuse to be diverted from the path chosen several months ago. On 
the occasion of the lifting of travel restrictions between East and 
West Berlin, Walter Sullivan reported in the Times (July 10): 


Some observers in West Berlin saw this as in effect capit- 
ulation by the East German government to the workers’ demands. 
Others, however, were skeptical of such an interpretation and 
believed the opening of the gates was part of the broad Kremlin 
strategy to get back as fast as possible on the track of Moscow’s 
“peace offensive.” 


However you look at it, you certainly can’t see in it, or in any- 
thing else the Russians or their allies have done, any of those much- 
looked-for signs that the peace offensive is about to be abandoned.* 


In the May issue of MR, we wrote that the aim of our foreign 
policy makers “can hardly be other than to provoke the Soviet bloc 
into abandoning its peace offensive and embarking upon acts which 
could serve once again to ‘prove’ the reality and imminence of the 
threat of Soviet aggression,” and we added: 


If this analysis is sound, the real test of Soviet-bloc policy 
will be its ability to resist provocation—not just the ordinary 
garden-variety of provocation, but the kind of superprovocation 
which desperate characters like Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman 
Rhee and Konrad Adenauer and John Foster Dulles are fully 
capable of organizing. (P. 3.) 


Subsequent events, in Eastern Europe no less than in Korea, 
have, we believe, fully confirmed the accuracy of the analysis. And 
we are glad, as everyone interested in peace must be glad, that Sovict- 
bloc policy has so far passed the test. We have not yet seen the 
end, by any means. But what has happened to date gives grounds 
for hope that we shall yet weather what may best be called “the 
era of the provocateurs.” (July 13, 1953) 


* This was written before the dismissal and arrest of Beria. We have nothing 
to contribute to the flood of speculation which this dramatic event has 
occasioned in the Western press. But it should be pointed out that Beria’s 
downfall apparently took place before the turning in Hungary and other 
peace initiatives from the Soviet Union, so that if a difference of opinion 
over foreign policy was a factor (which it may not have been), it seems 
reasonable to suppose that Beria must have favored slowing-down or abandon- 
ing the peace offensive. 
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BY THE EDITORS 


As many readers will have seen in the press before this issue 
appears, one of MR’s editors, Leo Huberman, was called before the 
McCarthy committee (in executive session on July 7 and in public 
session on July 14) because several of his books had been found on 
the shelves of some of the State Department’s overseas libraries. We 
print below, both for the record and for their intrinsic interest, (1) 
the statement which Huberman read before the committee and re- 
leased to the press immediately after the session of July 14, and (2) 
the full transcript of his testimony on that date. 

For the most part these documents speak for themselves and re- 
quire no lengthy or detailed commentary. However, a certain amount 
of background information will help the reader to interpret them. 

Confronted with the subpoena from the McCarthy committee, 
we had, as we saw it, several possible alternative courses of action: 

(1) Ignore the summons entirely. This would be following, in the 
most drastic way, Dr. Einstein’s advice “to refuse to testify.” It would 
be deliberately contemptuous of the committee and would almost 
certainly mean a jail sentence. Under certain conditions, this action 
might well be politically wise. We did not judge that such conditions 
exist in this country today. 

(2) Refuse to answer all questions about political associations 
and beliefs under the protection of the Fifth Amendment. For 
reasons which were admirably set forth by Norman Redlich and 
L. B. Frantz in The Nation of June 6 (“Does Silence Mean Guilt?”) 
we think that anyone who has been long active in left-wing and 
liberal movements, as we have been, is entirely justified in following 
this course. Its drawback is that, while it gives legal protection against 
the harassment of the Congressional inquisitors, it does not constitute 
a challenge to their right to harass. 


(3) Refuse to answer all questions about political associations 
and beliefs on the ground that such questions (a) violate the First 
Amendment and (b) exceed the legal powers of the McCarthy com- 
mittee. This was the course followed by Harvey O’Connor who pre- 
ceded Huberman in the witness chair. It is an excellent position, 
a clear-cut challenge to the inquisitors. This is the course which we 
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first planned to follow. After reviewing all aspects of the problem, 
and consulting with a number of lawyers whose judgment we respect, 
we decided to modify this third possibility to the following: 

(4) State a positive political position in unequivocal terms— 
socialist, Marxist, non-Communist but willing to cooperate with 
anyone, including Communists, on agreed aims and by agreed methods. 
After that, refuse to answer any further questions about ideas, be- 
liefs, and associations on grounds set forth under (3). We decided 
that this course offered the most hopeful method of challenging the 
committee and at the same time of laying the basis for successfully 
sustaining the challenge in the courts should the committee seek and 
obtain a contempt citation for refusal to answer questions. We con- 
cluded, from what the lawyers told us, that the odds would be against 
winning such a case in the courts but that the issues involved have 
not yet been passed upon by the Supreme Court and if the case 
could be won the effect would be to strike a very important legal 
blow at the legal foundations of the whole inquisition. Under the 
circumstances, the importance of taking the strongest possible legal 
position from the outset was obvious. This, briefly, explains why we 
modified (3) to (4). 

How the course which we finally decided upon was actually car- 
ried out before the McCarthy committee is set forth in the following 
documents. According to the newspapers of July 15th, McCarthy 
has announced that he would not seek to cite Huberman for con- 
tempt. Hence it appears at this writing that if there is to be a judicial 
test, it will be on Harvey O’Connor’s case not on Leo Huberman’s, 
since McCarthy threatened O’Connor with a contempt citation while 
he was still on the stand. Whether the threat will be carried out 
remains to be seen. If it is, we shall do whatever we can to aid the 
defense. (As this goes to press, the newspapers report that the 
McCarthy committee has voted to cite O’Connor for contempt. ) 

Apart from legal and judicial consequences, however, we feel 
that on July 14th we had the privilege of helping to administer a 
definite defeat to the inquisition. The committee was clearly un- 
prepared to be challenged under the First Amendment and on 
grounds of exceeding its legal powers. What McCarthy and Mundt 
said during the hearing betrayed unmistakable signs of uneasiness 
over the possible consequences of accepting such a challenge. They 
are skating on thin ice and they know it. 


We want to guard against all illusions. The inquisition is by 
now a deeply rooted institution which at best will have to be fought 
against for years. But we are encouraged. The behavior of the in- 
quisitors themselves shows that the First Amendment is still very 
much alive. It is up to us, and you, and everyone else who values 
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what is best in the American democratic tradition to see not only 


that it is kept alive but also that it is used in the struggle against 
American fascism. 


Leo Huberman's Statement Before McCarthy Committee 
July 14, 1953 


I am a writer and ‘editor. I have no other occupation and no 
other source of income. 

I have written eight books and many pamphlets, and at present 
I am occupied full-time as co-editor, with Paul M. Sweezy, of 
Monthly Review - An Independent Socialist Magazine which is 
published in New York City. 


My ideas are best indicated in the subtitle of the magazine— 
independent socialist. I have never been a member of the Com- 
munist Party. However, like millions of other non-Communists 
throughout the world, I am a Marxist and a socialist and believe 
in working together with others, including Communists, to the 
extent that their aims and methods are consistent with mine. 

I have never sought to conceal what I think or where I stand. 
My socialist principles were fully set forth in the first issue of 
Monthly Review (May 1949) and have been reprinted in its pages 
from time to time. I am anxious that my ideas and beliefs should be 
known to as many people as possible; anyone interested in them can 
readily satisfy his curiosity by reading my books and Monthly Review. 
I have nothing to hide—quite the contrary. 

So much I have stated under oath, not because I concede the 
right of this Committee to ask for such information, but because I 
want to make it crystal clear that Communism is not an issue in 
this case and to focus attention on what is the issue—my right as an 
author and editor to pursue my occupation without interference from 
Congress or any of its committees. To assert that right, I have re- 
fused to answer any further questions put to me by the McCarthy 
committee concerning what I think, or what I believe, or with 
whom I associate, That, in accordance with good old American 
tradition, is my own business—to be discussed only with whom I 
choose. I do not choose to discuss it with the McCarthy committee. 
These are my reasons: 





First, my freedom as a writer and editor, and that of all other 
writers and editors, is fully protected from Congressional interference 
by the First Amendment to the Constitution. Hence, to the extent 
that the purpose of the questions put to me by the committee is, as I 
am convinced it has been in the past, to invade that freedom by 
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frightening or discouraging me and others from its full exercise, the 
committee is violating the Constitution and I refuse to be a party 
to such a proceeding. 


Second, this committee, as I understand its enabling resolution, 
is charged with investigating matters relating to the spending of 
government funds. Conducting such investigations is obviously a pro- 
per and necessary function of Congress, and in discharging this 
function Congress has the right to require the cooperation of any 
citizen who is in a position to help. But I am not an expert in this 
field: I have never been on the government payroll; I have never 
disbursed government funds; and no one has ever consulted me 
about the disbursement of government funds. Moreover, I deny that 
the fact that government funds have been spent to buy a book or 
books of mine—if it is a fact—constitutes a valid ground for the 
committee’s calling me to testify. Hence, to the extent that the 
committee asks questions relating to me as an author and editor, it 


is acting beyond its powers and I refuse to be a party to such a 
proceeding. 


These, then, are my reasons for refusing to answer questions 
about ideas, beliefs, and associations put to me by this committee. I 
do not believe that the committee has the right, under the Constitu- 
tion or under its enabling resolution, to ask such questions. I refuse 


to be a party to what I consider to be unconstitutional and illegal 
proceedings. 


But my motives are much broader. The problem at issue here 
is not solely one of legality. Also at stake are the preservation of 
traditional American liberties and the good name of our country in 
the eyes of the whole world. 


A manifesto voted by the American Library Association on June 
25, and concurred in by the American Book Publishers Council, opens 
with these words: “The freedom to read is essential to our dernocracy. 
It is under attack.” Everyone knows that the main attacker is this 
committee of Congress and its chairman. 


A resolution, unanimously adopted by the National Education 
Association on June 30, “condemns the efforts of those who advocate 
book burnings, purges or other devices which restrict freedom of 
thought and which are, in effect, an expression of lack of confidence 
in the integrity, loyalty and good judgment of the American people.” 
Everyone knows that this forthright resolution is aimed at this com- 
mittee of Congress and its chairman. 


No less a personage than the President of the United States has 
recently felt it necessary to denounce the book burners as a menace 
to this country and its democratic institutions. Everyone knows that 
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the chief book burner is this committee of Congress and its chairman. 


Warnings and denunciations such as these are welcome signs 
of a growing revulsion against book burning in all its forms. But 
what is really needed is action. Ultimately, action will have to come 
from the voters of the country, and I am confident that it will. But 
in the meantime, I am convinced that even an individual can, by 
standing up for his rights under the Constitution and the law, issue an 
effective challenge to the Congressional book burners. I firmly be- 
lieve that their methods constitute an abuse and usurpation of power. 
I refuse to cooperate with them. My refusal is based, in the words of 
Dr. Albert Einstein, “on the assertion that it is shameful for a blame- 
less citizen to submit to such an inquisition and that this kind of 
inquisition violates the spirit of the Constitution.” 

In the event that my refusal leads to a judicial test, I stand 
ready to carry the case up to the Supreme Court so that the 
important Constitutional questions involved herein, may be decided. 


Stenographic Transcript of Leo Huberman's 
Testimony Before the McCarthy Committee, July 14, 1953. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Will you raise your right hand and be 
sworn? 

In this matter in hearing before the committee, do you solemnly 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I do. 

May I request that the lights be turned off, please? 

THE CHAIRMAN: The witness asks that the lights be turned 
off. He is entitled to have them turned off. 

Mr. Counsel, will you proceed? 

MR. COHN: May we have your full name, please? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Leo Huberman. 

MR. COHN: By the way, could we get the name of counsel 
for. the record? 

MR. SHARFSIN: Joseph Sharfsin, S-h-a-r-f-s-i-n, of Philadel- 
phia. 

MR. COHN: And where do you reside, Mr. Huberman? 

MR. HUBERMAN: 66 Barrow Street, New York City. 

THE CHAIRMAN: May I interrupt? I do not believe you 
have been before the committee before, Mr. Counsel. So that you 
may know the rules of the committee: You are entitled to advise 
your client at any time you see fit. 

MR. SHARFSIN: I have been before the committee. 
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MR. COHN: Mr. Huberman, are you the author of America, 
Incorporated? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes, I am. 

MR. COHN: Are you the author of Man’s Worldly Goods? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes. 

MR. COHN: Are you the author of We, the People? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes. 

MR. COHN: Are you the author of The Truth About Unions? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Right. 

MR. COHN: They have all four of those books in use in the 
State Department Information Program? 

MR. SCHINE: Yes. 

MR. COHN: And are you the author of The Truth About 
Socialism? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes. 

MR. COHN: Is that book in use as well? 

MR. SCHINE: Yes, it is. 

MR. COHN: Mr. Chairman, all of these books are in use. In 
the case of one of them, over one hundred copies were purchased by 
the old team in the State Department. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you know whether those books are still 
in the libraries? 

MR. COHN: We haven’t gotten any authoritative information 
on that, but from what we do know they are still in there. 

Mr. Huberman, these books you have written are in use and 
wide use in the State Department Information Centers as part of 
a program to furnish information about the American way of life 
in our form and system of government. I want to ask you this. Do 
you believe in our form of government? Do you believe in capitalism? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Do I believe what? 

MR. COHN: Do you believe in capitalism? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I shall decline to answer that question. 

MR. COHN: On what ground? 

MR. HUBERMAN: On several grounds. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would you speak a little louder, Mr. 
Huberman, so that we can hear you? 

MR. HUBERMAN: The question invades my freedom of con- 
science, belief, and thought, which is protected against official in- 
trusion by the First Amendment. The question curtails my rights 
as an author to freedom of speech and of the press, and it thereby 
tends to curb not only my own freedom but that of all other writers. 
The question is outside the scope of the authority of this committee 
as defined by the statutory provision which created it and as per- 
mitted by the Constitution. 
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MR. COHN: You assert no privilege under the Fifth Amend- 
ment; is that right? 

MR. HUBERMAN: That is right. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You are ordered to answer. And for your 
information, may I say the committee has no concern whatsoever 
with any of your beliefs, any of your writings, except in so far as 
those writings are purchased by the taxpayers who are our bosses 
and distributed ostensibly for the purpose of fighting Communism. 
And as long as we purchase your books and distribute them through- 
out the world—will you listen to me?—as long as we purchase your 
works and distribute them throughout the world with the stamp of 
approval of our government, then we are interested in knowing 
whether or not you espouse the Communist cause, whether you be- 
lieve in our system of government. Whether our system is right or 
wrong, the point is that the American people apparently believe in 
it. And if they purchase the works of a man who does not believe 
in it, who is trying to destroy this form of government, they are en- 
titled to know that. For that reason you will be required to answer 
all of the questions that are pertinent, unless you feel that a truthful 
answer might tend to incriminate you. 

You were asked the question: Do you believe in our system of 
government? You will be ordered to answer that, unless you feel 
the answer might tend to incriminate you. 

MR. HUBERMAN: Isn’t that another question? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask that question: Do you believe 
in our form of government? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes, I do. 

SENATOR MUNDT: May I ask you this, Mr. Huberman: 
Did you write a book called America, Incorporated? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes, I did. 

SENATOR MUNDT: On page 233 of that book I find this 
statement: “America is suffering from only one disease, capitalism.” 

Did you write that statement? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes. I am a Marxist and a socialist. 

SENATOR MUNDT: You are a Marxist and a socialist? 

MR. HUBERMAN: That is right. 

SENATOR MUNDT: I know what you mean by a socialist, 
but when you say “a Marxist and a socialist,” to me that means you 
are a Communist and a socialist. Does that mean the same to you? 

MR. HUBERMAN: No, it does not. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Will you explain what it does mean? 

MR. HUBERMAN: It would be very difficult to explain what 
Marxism means. 

SENATOR MUNDT: I do not want another book, but I want 
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a kind of a brief answer, because if you simply say, “I am a socialist,” 
that I understand; but you say, “I am a Marxist and a socialist”; so 
that, I suppose, is something beyond the kind of socialism that Nor- 
man Thomas is identified with. 

MR. HUBERMAN: It would be impossible for me to tell you 
briefly what a Marxist is. It would take me ten lectures. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Let me put it this way, then. To you, 
at least, when you say, “I am a Marxist and a socialist,” it does not 
mean what it means to me when you say, “I am a Marxist and a 
socialist.” 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes, I am a Marxist and a socialist, and 
like millions of other non-Communists throughout the world, I be- 
lieve in working, together with others, including Communists, to 
the extent that their aims and methods coincide with mine. 

SENATOR MUNDT: How large an extent is that? Are they 
identical? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I am not a member of the Communist 
Party, and what I do believe is explained in my books and writings, 
and I stand behind them. 

May I read a short statement, sir? 

SENATOR MUNDT: I would like to have you answer some 
questions first. I think we will let you read the statement in due 
course if it is short. 

MR. HUBERMAN: It is short. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Your books, you must agree, are rather 
voluminous, and I have not read them. So I am trying to inter- 
rogate you and get answers of comparative brevity as to just what 
distinction you draw between being a Marxist and a Communist. 
You say you are not a Communist. 

MR. HUBERMAN: That is right. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Do you mean that you are not only not a 
member of the Communist Party but that you do not associate your- 
self with the Communist creed or doctrine? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I have just said, in answer to a previous 
question, that I have on occasion associated myself in the sense of 
working together with Communists to the extent that their aims and 
methods coincide with my own. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Will you pull the microphones up a little 
nearer? I did not hear you. 

Maybe we can approach the question this way, Mr. Huberman. 
I asked you whether your views were identical with those of Com- 
munism, and I think your answer implies that they are not. Will 
you give us some idea as to how your ideas differ from those of 
Communism? I think that would clarify the question. 
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MR. HUBERMAN: May I read my statement, which will 
then clarify the point? 

SENATOR MUNDT: Well, I would like to get your answers 
to the questions, and then you can read your statement in due 
course. 

MR. HUBERMAN: The statement will clarify it. 

SENATOR MUNDT: This is a very easy question to answer. 
You can read that portion of your statement which points out where 
you deviate from the Communist viewpoint, if you care to. 

MR. HUBERMAN [reading from statement]: I am a writer 
and editor, I have no other occupation and no other source of in- 
come. 

SENATOR MUNDT: I just want you to read the part of your 
statement now that answers the question. How do your viewpoints 
deviate from those of the Communist Party? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I shall refuse to answer that question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: On what grounds? 

MR. HUBERMAN: If I may read the statement, I will give 
the grounds, On the stated grounds. 

SENATOR MUNDT: On what? 

MR. HUBERMAN: On the stated grounds previously given. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Give them again, because I did not 
hear you. 

MR. HUBERMAN: The question invades my freedom of con- 
science, belief, and thought, which is protected against official in- 
trusion by the First Amendment. The question curtails my rights 
as an author to freedom of speech and of the press, and it thereby 
tends to curb not only my own freedom but that of all other writers. 

SENATOR MUNDT: May I point out that my question has 
in no way curbed your freedom of speech. I am trying to induce you 
to use your freedom of speech. 

MR. HUBERMAN: May I ask a question, Senator? 

THE CHAIRMAN: May you what? 

MR. HUBERMAN: May I ask a question? 

SENATOR MUNDT: Not until you answer this question. This 
book. is Man’s Worldly Goods. Did you write this book? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I did. 

SENATOR MUNDT: I quote to you a statement that ap- 
pears in your book on page 241: 


One answer commonly made by revolutionists is that force 
must be used, blood must flow, not because they want to use 
violence but because the ruling class will not give up without 
it. There is a strong case for that argument. 


Are you thereby advocating the use of force and violence to 
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overthrow our way of government, as it seems to me you clearly 
indicate in the statement? 

First of all, did you write the statement? 

MR. HUBERMAN: If you say it is in the book, I wrote it. 

SENATOR MUNDT: I am quoting it. 

MR. HUBERMAN: Right. I wrote it. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Are you implying that what we need 
is force and violence in this country to change our system over to 
what you would call Marxism and socialism? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I decline to discuss contents of my books 
and other writings before this committee, whose purpose, it seems 
to me, is not to discuss the books as books but to probe into my 
political views. I have written only what I believe to be true, and I 
am glad to let readers judge any passage, including the one you just 
quoted, in its proper context. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Let me ask you another question, before 
you get to your statement. Do you feel that a statement such as I 
have just read is a good piece of salesmanship for the Acheson State 
Department to purchase with American taxpayers’ money for the 
purpose of convincing foreigners that we have a good way of life 
in this country which they might want to emulate? 

MR. HUBERMAN: It is my job as a writer to write the truth, 
to write books with scholarship and accuracy, and then my re- 
sponsibility ends. Whether or not a book appears in the State De- 
partment library is by no stretch of the imagination any concern of 
mine. I didn’t know these books were in the State Department 
library. 

May I finish, please? 


My responsibility as a writer ends with the preparation of the 
book to the best of my ability in regard to truth, accuracy, and 
style. 

Now, at that point it is up to competent experts to judge whether 
or not the book should be in this or that or the other library. 

SENATOR MUNDT: I agree with all of that. But now I am 
asking you a question, as probably the world’s best expert on this 
book, because you wrote it: whether you feel that is the kind of 
book that the taxpayers might rightfully be asked to support in try- 
ing to sell the American way of life to people in foreign countries. 

MR. HUBERMAN: By my definition of the American way of 
life, that book, chosen by competent experts, properly belongs in the 
library, unless the converse of that would be that the American way 
of life has one particular line and only certain books shall be in it. 
I do not think that books should be chosen by a political test. They 
should be chosen by experts competent in their field. If that was done 
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in this case, the book properly belongs there. 

May I read my statement? 

SENATOR MUNDT:1I think the committee may have some 
other questions to ask. 

MR. HUBERMAN: Senator McCarthy, I was here in this 
room last week when you told the witness it was the rule of this 
committee that you would allow a statement to be read. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. Anything you want to say, 
you can say. You will have an opportunity to do it. There are cer- 
tain questions you will be asked to answer first. 

Now, Senator Mundt asked you a question as to whether or not 
at the time you wrote these books which were purchased by the old 
Acheson State Department, you in any way deviated from the teach- 
ings of Communism, and in what way you deviated. I believe you 
refused to answer that. I will re-ask the question now, and I would 
like to have the grounds upon which you refuse to answer. 

MR. HUBERMAN: I would like respectfully to suggest that 
you are changing the rules here; as I understood it, having answered 
the question as to whether or not I was a member of the Communist 
Party, I was to be allowed to read my statement. This I heard you say 
was the rule of the committee. I would like to suggest therefore that 
I be allowed to read my statement. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You will answer the questions first or re- 
fuse to answer them on the grounds they might incriminate you. 
You said you were a Marxist. Senator Mundt asked you a very 
simple question, He asked you whether you had deviated in any 
way from the teachings of Communism at the time you wrote these 
books, books purchased by the taxpayers, books distributed by our 
government throughout the world to teach the American way of 
life. You are ordered to answer that question, unless you feel that 
the answer might tend to incriminate you. 

MR. HUBERMAN: I respectfully decline to answer the ques- 
tion on the grounds stated, which do not include the ground that 
the answer would incriminate me. 

MR. SHARFSIN: Senator, may I— 

THE CHAIRMAN: You may only advise your client. 

MR. SHARFSIN: I was asking your indulgence in the interest 
of clarifying something, if I may. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Certainly. You may do that. 

MR. SHARFSIN: I think it is clear both from your question— 

THE CHAIRMAN: If you are asking a question, you may 
proceed. I will not hear a speech from you. Did you have some 
question to ask to clarify this for the benefit of your client, to pro- 
tect your client’s rights? You may do that. 

MR. SHARFSIN: Is the question propounded by you and 
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Senator Mundt directed at this witness for the purpose of eliciting 
from him what his beliefs are, what his opinions are? I don’t think 
that is quite clear, sir. And I think that his refusal to answer is 
based upon his understanding that your question probes the ques- 
tions relating to his beliefs. And he invokes the First Amendment, 
the clear, simple language of the First Amendment, with respect to 
that. 

Now, with respect to passages read out of context, necessarily 
so, from one of his books, Mr. Huberman’s position is that the books 
are there and speak for themselves. His expression of opinion as to 
whether or not— 

THE CHAIRMAN: You said you were going to ask a ques- 
tion. We will not hear any speech from you. 

MR. SHARFSIN: Yes. The question is whether the question 
seeks to probe what his political or social beliefs are. Because that 
is the basis upon which he seeks to invoke the First Amendment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All right. We will give your client that 
information. 

As I have stated before, we do not care what his beliefs are 
except in so far as he tries to put those beliefs in a book which is 
purchased by our taxpayers. 

My question is: At the time that he wrote the books, did he 
believe in Communism? If not, to what extent did he deviate from 
it? 

MR. SHARFSIN: You are asking what he believes, Senator. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will hear no more from you. Your 
client will either answer, or he may refuse to answer on the ground 
that the answer might incriminate him. 

MR. SHARFSIN: Your indulgence for just a moment, sir? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

(Mr. Sharfsin confers with Mr. Huberman.) 

MR. HUBERMAN: Implicit in your question— 

THE CHAIRMAN: Senator Mundt has some questions. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Let me ask you this question. You 
wrote a book called The Truth About Socialism. Right? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Yes, sir. 

SENATOR MUNDT: And on page 176 I find this statement. 
I want to ask you whether you wrote it. 


Now we need no longer guess whether or not it is possible 
for a nation to have centralized planning. Now we know. The 
Soviet Union has tried it. It works. It is possible. 


Did you write that statement? 
MR. HUBERMAN: I did. 
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SENATOR MUNDT: At the time you wrote it, were you a 
member of the Communist Party? 

MR. HUBERMAN: At the time what? I am sorry. 

SENATOR MUNDT: At the time you wrote it, were you a 
member of the Communist Party? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I have never been a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

May I read my statement, sir? 

SENATOR MUNDT: Eventually. But do not interrupt all my 
questions by asking to read your statement. 

MR. HUBERMAN: How long is “eventually”? 

SENATOR MUNDT: Between now and twelve o’clock. 

MR. HUBERMAN: Thank you. 

SENATOR MUNDT: How long is the statement? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Very short. Three pages. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Now I want to ask you another matter 
of opinion. We are dealing here with a process under the law where 
certain government officials, those in the State Department, were 
authorized under the law to purchase books for specific purposes, 
those purposes being to explain the American foreign policy and the 
American system of government and the American way of life to 
foreign people; the purpose also being implicit in the law that the 
purchase of the books was to be in part the fighting of the Com- 
munist conspiracy emanating from Moscow. 

I want to ask you, as the world’s best expert on this book, whether 
in your opinion the circulation of that book abroad would help fight 
Communism and help convince people that Communism is not an 
acceptable and a satisfactory way of life. This book was distributed 
in 27 different countries. Mr. Acheson’s team bought 114 copies. 
The American taxpayers paid for it. I have read you what you said. 
You have admitted that you said it. I am asking you a question 
which you may refuse to answer if you want to. It is, frankly, a 
matter of opinion. But you are an expert on the book. 

In your opinion, would that book help fight Communism? 

MR. HUBERMAN: Since it is a matter of opinion, I take the 
position that I refuse to answer. I decline to answer, on the matter 
of opinion. 

May I read my statement? 

SENATOR MUNDT: I suggest you let him read his state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am getting rather curious about the 
statement. Go ahead and read it. 

How many pages do you have, incidentally? 

MR. HUBERMAN: About two and a half. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: May I say that we are violating the rules 
of the committee in allowing you to read it. The rules under the 
Reorganization Act provide that a statement must be submitted 72 
hours before the witness appears. We have liberalized that rule and 
provided that you must submit the statement 24 hours before you 
appear. However, if the Senators have no objection, we will let 
you read it. We will waive the rule and let you read the statement. 

SENATOR MUNDT: I presume that there are no matters 
of opinion expressed in the statement, because you apparently are 
very reluctant to testify to any matters of opinion. 

MR.HUBERMAN [reading]: I am a writer and editor. I have 
no other occupation and no other source of income. 

SENATOR MUNDT May I inquire at that point: What do you 
edit? 

MR.”"HUBERMAN: I am coming to that. If you will let me 
read the statement, a lot will be clear. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Very good. 


[At this point Mr. Huberman read the statement beginning on 
p. 160 above.] 


SENATOR MUNDT: Now, Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
statement? 

THE CHAIRMAN: You may. 

SENATOR MUNDT: Have you concluded your statement, 
Mr. Huberman? 

MR. HUBERMAN: I have. 

SENATOR MUNDT: May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
this witness has answered the question which was asked him directly 
as to whether or not he is or has ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party. He has answered that question in the negative. He 
has read us a statement of opinion, in which I am not particularly 
interested, because being a Marxist and a socialist, he expresses 
opinions which are obviously contrary to viewpoints that anybody 
holds who believes in our American concepts of freedom, individual 
ownership, and human liberty. 

I would like to point out, however, that this witness demonstrates 
very clearly the importance of the function of this committee in 
making certain that the purposes of Public Law 402 are carried out 
in the expenditure of public funds. We have had from this witness 
an admission that he wrote the statements which have been quoted. 
In his own statement he advocates publicly Marxism and socialism. 
He tells us he is the editor of a book or a magazine that advocates 
that. He has a perfect right to engage in that kind of writing under 
our system of government, contrary to the rights which he would 
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not have if he were attempting to oppose Communism in a Com- 
munist country. 

He has admitted in testimony here that he has written books 
which have been purchased by the Acheson State Department with 
taxpayers’ money for distribution to Information Centers abroad, 
which in one instance advocate the overthrow of government by 
force and violence, and which in another instance publicly and 
enthusiastically applaud the Russian regime, the system prevailing 
in Communist Russia, and in a third instance repeatedly find fault 
with every phase of American life. 


In my opinion, the purchase of those books and the distri- 
bution of them in our Information Centers is in clear violation of 
the law as passed by the 80th Congress, and in my opinion it demon- 
strates clearly that those in charge of the book purchasing and dis- 
tribution program and procedure are going to have to avoid the 
procurement, the purchase, and the distribution of books of this 
kind, unless by deliberate malfeasance they violate the intent of 
Congress in establishing these information libraries. 

I am not interested in this man’s opinion, I think he has demon- 
strated clearly that books of that kind have no place in Information 
Centers abroad financed by the American taxpayers’ money. In so 
far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we dismiss 
this witness. We are not interested in his viewpoints or his opinions. 
By his testimony, he has helpfully proved the case of the committee, 
demonstrating that while people in this country have a right to write 
anything they care to and sell it any place they want to, public 
officials under Public Law 402 do not have the right to spend tax- 
payers’ money to distribute that kind of trash to our Information 
Centers overseas. 

I suggest we dismiss the witness. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You may step down. 


Would Counsel, just to complete the record, read the various 
Communist activities it has been established that Mr. Huberman has 
been identified with? 

MR. COHN: Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges; Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy; Committee for the Re- 
election of Benjamin J. Davis on the Communist Party ticket in 
1945; Greater New York Emergency Conference on Inalienable 
Rights; National Federation for Constitutional Liberties; writer for 
New Masses; writer for Science and Society; Scientific and Cultural 
Conference for World Peace; signer of open letter calling for co- 
operation with the Soviet Union; writer for Soviet Russia Today; 
supporter Communist book shops; Win the Peace Conference. 

These have been supplied to us from the indices of the House 
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Committee on Un-American Activities, each of these having been 
cited officially. 


THE CHAIRMAN: All of them have been cited officially as 
Communist fronts? 

MR COHN: That is right. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The committee will stand adjourned until 
further call. 


(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was recessed, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 


[The stenographic transcript of Harvey O’Connor’s testimony before the Mc- 
Carthy Committee appears in J. F. Stone’s Weekly, July 25, 1953.] 
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BY BASIL DAVIDSON 


The British, it is said, “lost India” in 1946. On much the same 
intelligent system of surrendering one form of control in order to 
conserve another, they also lost the Gold Coast in 1950; and, if the 
Conservative Party can restrain its overacquisitive enthusiasm, the 
same process may soon occur in Nigeria, numerically Britain’s greatest 
remaining colony. In all these cases, substantial political concessions 
have gone hand in hand with retention of imperial economic inter- 
ests; and there is no doubt that the indigenous peoples have greatly 
gained by the change, though they have not gained nearly as much 
as some British propagandists would have you believe. 

Meanwhile, there are one or two developments in the other 
direction. Seven years after “losing India,” the British Parliament 
has brought to birth a federation of three territories in Central Africa 
whose area is as great as half of India’s, but whose population is no 
more than six and a half million, If population were all that mat- 
tered, this Federation of British Central Africa (achieved, appropri- 
ately enough, in the year of Cecil Rhodes’s centenary) might count 
for little in the scales of history. But British Central Africa, for all 
its sparse habitation, is the home of great deposits of copper, of 
newly-found reserves of the right kind of uranium, of important de- 
posits of asbestos and other useful minerals. It is one of those areas 
in Africa where imperialism has lately found a new lease of life. It 
is, in short, one of those “underdeveloped areas” which Western 
capitalism is now doing its best to develop—in the interests of 
Western capitalism and its need for raw materials. 

That would be important in itself. But there are other reasons 
for looking at these empty spaces in the middle of southern: Africa, 
with their endless miles of sepia-colored scrub, their sky-reflecting 
lakes, their distant little villages lost in the wilderness, their strangely 
exotic copper towns, their white man’s ranches, their promise of a 
civilization scarce begun. There are at least two other reasons. The 
first is that these territories, federated now into a single territory, 





Basil Davidson, a British foreign correspondent and author, is a frequent 
contributor to the pages of MR. This piece on the newly formed federation 
in British Central Africa was written in Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, during 
the month of June. 
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provide a clinical example of the peculiar curse of what may perhaps 
be called “mining imperialism” in Africa. The second is that they 
provide an illustration of the kind of indirect imperialist venture in 
which the United States is now fully engaged in British Africa, and 
also in parts of non-British Africa. Both reasons, I think, argue that 
Americans ought to have a look at what is happening here. For they 
are inescapably responsible for a good deal of it. 


First of all, the curse of “mining imperialism.” When I say 
“mining imperialism” I mean a colonizing country’s treatment of a 
colony as a means primarily of extracting raw materials from the 
subsoil, Britain has done, and does, a good deal of colonizing for 
that simple, unique, and exceedingly profitable purpose. It has two 
consequences for the colony: in the first place, administration aims 
deliberately and consciously at a condition of utter and complete 
social and political stagnation for the inhabitants (of whatever color) ; 
and, in the second place, administration connives with the mining 
interests to keep local expenditures to a minimum and to export 
overseas a maximum of profit—in this case, of superprofit. 


It would be possible to describe other consequences of this 
policy of “mining imperialism,” although they are all secondary. They 
include the recruitment of large and growing supplies of untrained 
native labor, paid at rates which are generally kept to a minimum by 
the prevention of trade unionism and other self-defending activities 
among these workers. They include an almost total absence, for as 
long as possible and as extensively as possible, of facilities for educa- 
tion, social welfare, public health, and soil improvement. This ex- 
plains, incidentally, why most education in Africa began as Christian 
missionary education—the missionaries were the only people who 
bothered about the natives, and they, of course, could bother about 
them only up to a point prescribed by their material and mental 
resources, both of which have always tended to be rathe* small. 
There is an obvious parallel here with the initial Church education 
of the British working class: for many early decades of the Industrial 
Revolution, education for workers was the very last thing that 
British employers (or their state and government) bothered about— 
indeed, they thought it bad for workers, since education “would only 
give them ideas above their status.” That is the way employers in 
Africa have generally thought about education for Africans; many 
employers still do, so that it is only in very recent years that the 
gold-mining employers of the Witwatersrand, in South Africa, have 
been prevailed upon to allow as much as elementary classes in literacy 
for their native workers. 


Consider what this “mining imperialism” has meant for these 
wide territories in British Central Africa, They were penetrated first 
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of all, by the agents of Rhodes’s chartered corporation, the British 
South Africa Company. These agents, some of whom were mission- 
aries, pushed into the unknown interior, beyond the northern boun- 
daries of the Transvaal; and what they were after, as Rhodes so 
graphically described it himself, was “land, not niggers.” But they 
were not after land for cultivation, for they needed none of that: 
they were after land which might contain, beneath it, valuable 
minerals. 


They incorporated Southern Rhodesia, which was soon declared 
a Crown Colony (gaining self-government in 1923). They incorp- 
orated Nyasaland, which the British Government forthwith took over 
from them with the laudable and humane intention (in which it 
succeeded) of putting down the Arab slave trade—but also, one can- 
not help remarking, because Nyasaland would otherwise have fallen 
to the Germans. And lastly, in a desperate dash to outplay the Bel- 
gians who were coming down from the northwest, they incorporated 
Northern Rhodesia. None of these territories, please note, was con- 
quered by force of arms (though arms were later to quell the Africans 
of Southern Rhodesia, who awoke too late to their peril): all of 
them were taken over by “treaties of protection,” as they were called, 
between Rhodes’s agents, the British government, and African chiefs 
like Lobengula and Lewanika. 


What followed? Stagnation followed. Gold was discovered in 
Southern Rhodesia, true enough, but the deposits were too small to 
interest the giants of the Rand, and were left for small men to work 
or not to work. The British South Africa Company, having secured 
mineral concessions over the whole of Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia and over 16,000 square miles of Nyasaland, settled down 
into a decline enlivened only now and then by furious railway-build- 
ing squabbles with the Union of South Africa. 

In this stagnation, nothing happened to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (and little enough to Southern Rhodesia). They acted 
as reservoirs of cheap migrant labor for the goldfields of the Rand. 
Otherwise the British South Africa Company (and the imperial ad- 
ministration) simply sat back and let things slide. There came a 
change in the middle twenties. Big copper deposits were discovered 
in Northern Rhodesia, and powerful corporations moved in to ex- 
ploit them, paying the British South Africa Company its due in 
mining royalty. Since then these copper deposits have developed into 
one of the Western world’s greatest sources of copper. In the last 
few years, after the World War II, other minerals have been dis- 
covered and are now being worked. It may be that the tale of 
discoveries is not yet at an end. Incredible though it may seem, the 
British Africa Company has never even troubled to make so much as 
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a geological survey of its 16,000 square miles of concessions in Nyasa- 
land. Only now is this survey being projected, more than fifty years 
after the earliest British agents entered that lonely and lovely strip 
of Africa. That is part of what I mean by stagnation. 


But only part. Just as in South Africa—and in every other 
mineral-bearing territory in Africa—so in the Rhodesias have mining 
companies continued, year in year out, to dig up their minerals and 
export them overseas, pocketing their mammoth profits and never 
giving a thought to the welfare or the future of the territories they 
were ravaging. Attitudes of contempt toward the African inhabitants 
enabled the mining companies—and the imperialist peoples for the 
most part—to rob these territories of their natural wealth (and, in 
doing so, to ruin the health of a respectable proportion of the in- 
habitants) as if by right, as if these territories had no claim to what 
was taken from them. And so it comes about that although Northern 
Rhodesia, for example, has enjoyed the blessings of white man’s 
government for fifty years, it has managed so far to produce only 
two African graduates with arts degrees, and not a single one with 
a science degree, not a single African lawyer, not a single African 
doctor. 





Now, it will be argued on the other side that the white man’s 
government has none the less brought certain blessings of a far from 
imaginary kind. It has brought an end to intertribal wars and to the 
slave trade, obliterated the tse tse fly over wide areas, tackled malaria 
here and there, and introduced curative medicine. All this is true, 
or partly true. What is also true is that the white man has done only 
the minimum that he had to do if he was going to dig up minerals 
in these territories. He has conquered malaria on the Northern 
Rhodesian copper belt; but there is still plenty of malaria outside 
the copper belt. He has made ranching possible in Southern Rhodesia 
be obliterating tse tse; but there is still plenty of tse tse in the so- 
called Native Areas. He has stopped the slave trade in Nyasaland; 
but tens of thousands of Nyasaland workers go every year to work 
for a pittance on the goldfields of Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. 
He has also brought an end to intertribal wars; but the Africans 
have paid a high price for this by losing all their rights to self- 
government. It is sometimes better to be a soldier than a slave. 

And so it comes about that the revenue of Northern Rhodesia 
(to continue with the same example) has at last reached the rela- 
tively high figure of £30 million. Yes, but the value of profits which 
left Northern Rhodesia last year for the pockets of overseas investors 
was also about 30 million. Just think for a moment what might be 
done with only half of those annually exported profits: of how many 
desperately needed schools, hospitals, tarred roads, motor buses might 
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be provided with that money. Consider what the state of the in- 
habitants might be if only they could spend the money that is annual- 
ly counted as profit from the exploitation of their land. In Northern 
Rhodesia, let me repeat the point, there is only one African secondary 
school which provides education up to university entrance standard— 
in a population not far short of two million. And much the same 
could be said of nearly all the colonial territories in central, east, and 
south Africa. “Mining imperialism” has had a field day; but the 
inhabitants have seen precious little of the fun. 

Now let me come to my second reason for soliciting an interest 
in Central Africa. This is the responsibility of the United States. Few 
of us in Europe have thought of the United States as an imperialist 
power in the strict sense of the word, because we know that the 
United States has little in the way of colonies. But we are learning 
that we are wrong; and we are learning fast. It seems no longer 
necessary, in these days of high finance, to own colonies in order to 
have an empire. 

To begin with, it is not only the British who are taking mammoth 
profits out of African territories which badly need the money for their 
own primary development. Two out of the five big mines in Northern 
Rhodesia are owned by the Selection Trust of New York. Another 
American corporation is at this very moment investigating copper 
deposits in Southern Rhodesia. This same corporation works copper 
in South-West Africa (a former League mandated territory now 
annexed to the Union of South Africa), and has already taken out 
in profits a sum that is worth many times its original investment. 
The American government, through the Mutual Security Agency, 
has been advancing loans to various colonial territories, including 
those in central Africa, in order to stimulate private exploiters of 
minerals such as cobalt, manganese, and asbestos. Across the northern 
boundary of Northern Rhodesia there are the mighty copper and 
uranium deposits of the Katanga, in the Belgian Congo. All of this 
uranium goes to the United States, and a good deal of the copper too. 

Penetration of Central Africa by big American capital is relatively 
new. If we except the copper mines of the Selection Trust, it dates 
from’ 1948. It was in that year—see the posthumously published 
memoirs of Senator Vandenberg—that the United States Govern- 
ment made it a condition of Marshall Plan Aid to Britain that the 
British should make over to American interests a substantial hold- 
ing in Belgian Congo uranium. This substantial share holding was 
duly handed over to the Rockefeller interests (as indicated by The 
Stock Exchange Year Book) in 1950; so that it is true today that the 
United States not only uses the uranium of the Congo, but that the 
Rockefeller interests profit largely from the United States’ purchase 
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of that uranium. (In this case, of course, the Rockefeller interests 
are not only doing well out of the Africans, but also out of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. ) 


The United States is thus an important beneficiary of the British 
system of “mining imperialism” in central Africa. But there is a good 
deal more to it than that. The United States is now deeply in- 
volved in the policies which protect “mining imperialism,” although 
it is still the British who have to pay for the maintenance of what 
is politely known as “law and order.” 


Central Africa shows this clearly just because of this federation 
of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Africans have opposed this 
federation by every legitimate means open to them—tribal chiefs, 
trade unionists, political leaders, ordinary African men and women. 
They have called it a betrayal of the British trusteeship of these 
territories. They want to appeal to the United Nations against it. 
They are discussing how they can continue to oppose it, even though 
the British Parliament has made the federation law. 


Is this because Africans are backward, do not understand the 
merits of smaller administrative units’ growing into larger ones? Not 
in the least. They do not oppose federation in principle: they oppose 
this federation. And it is not difficult to see why. 


The federation, as we know, is composed of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. Of these, only the first has self- 
government, the second and third being non-self-governing Pro- 
tectorates of the British Crown—being governed, that is, by a local 
administration dependent upon Whitehall, in the last analysis upon 
the British Parliament and electorate. 


Now the choice for the African inhabitants of the two Pro- 
tectorates, some four millions in number, is not between government 
by London or self-government. Nobody is offering them self-govern- 
ment, Their choice is between government by the British electorate 
and government by the white men who have settled in their country. 
They have no difficulty in choosing the first of these alternatives 
(imperfect though it is) because they have before their eyes the 
example of Southern Rhodesia next door. Southern Rhodesia acquired 
self-government in 1923: that is to say, its white settlers acquired self- 
government. When the Letters Patent conferring this self-govern- 
ment were approved by the British Parliament in 1923, it was laid 
down that no legal or administrative discrimination might be shown 
against the Africans in Southern Rhodesia, except in the matter of 
liquor and the carrying of firearms. Any discriminatory legislation 
would have to be sent to the Secretary of State in London, and the 
Secretary of State might apply his veto. 
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In fact, this veto has remained, for all practical purpose, null 
and void. Once the powers of government had passed from London 
to Southern Rhodesia, there was indeed no means of applying the 
veto, even if the Secretary of State (who was usually a Conservative) 
had wanted to apply it. If the local government was determined to 
discriminate, it did so, and discriminatory legislation against Africans 
has piled up in Southern Rhodesia to the point where today there is 
no essential difference between the situation of Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia and in Dr. Malan’s South Africa. That is why the Afri- 
cans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are quite without belief 
or confidence that somewhat similar “safeguards” in the new federal 
constitution can protect them. They fear that their present relatively 
protected situation will rapidly deteriorate into that of their fellow 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia. And there is no manner of doubt 
that they have every reason to fear this. 


Africans know, for example, that the driving impulse behind 
federation is to “stabilize” the political situation in the two northern 
Protectorates; and they also know that when the white man says 
“stabilize,” what he really means is “prevent” and “obstruct” African 
political development. In the crude words of many white settlers, 
the object of federation is “to get away from the Colonial Office in 
London” and “to make damn sure there isn’t any Gold Coastism in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland.” Putting it another way, the 
white settlers of these territories are determined to prolong their 
system of “white supremacy”: even more important, the mining 
interests are determined to prolong it, for together with “white 
supremacy” there goes the availability of cheap and docile African 
labor. 


“ec 


Now, this strikes the Africans of these territories as betrayal 
simply because the British are in these territories by virtue of “treaties 
of protection.” The idea was that Britain would protect these terri- 
tories until their peoples were ready to take a hand in governing 
themselves. Manifestly, they are maturing to that point today. And 
yet, just when they are ready for their early trials in self-government, 
along comes the “protecting power’ and arranges matters so as to 
frustrate them. In Nyasaland, for example, where there are only 
5,000 whites but two million Africans, the chiefs and the few edu- 
cated men have considered that the time is ripe for them to be given 
political and social rights which would lead rapidly toward self- 
government—toward a government which, in the nature of things, 
would be largely African in composition. Would it have been an 
efficient government? But what has that to do with it? It would be the 
nastiest form of hypocrisy to suggest that the whites have organized 
federation because a largely African government of Nyasaland might 
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be inefficient. They have arranged federation in order to make sure 
there shall be no largely African government of Nyasaland. 

Much the same could be said of Northern Rhodesia, although 
here there are many more whites, and white immigrants are coming 
in at the annual rate of about 8,000. What the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia want is the right to a just share in government: what 
federation means to them is that they will not get that share. 

A bad federation, then—retrograde, obstructive, typically im- 
perialist. But it is everyone’s knowledge, here in Central Africa, that 
United States interests have been no less eager to have this federa- 
tion than British interests. Ministers of the Southern Rhodesian 
Government have said as much; chairmen of important companies 
have said as much; an investment broker in Southern Rhodesia was 
telling me, only the other day, that “American capital would come 
flowing in as soon as the racial situation has settled down after 
federation—say in six months’ time.” 

In this empire building in central Africa, the United States has 
a major interest. Whether they know it or not, the people of the 
United States have gone into the business of empire building; and 
they have gone into it, as far as anyone here can tell, in a big way. 








THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
By Arthur Eggleston 











THE BUTLER BILL 


The first ugly thrust of McCarthyism into the heart of the 
American labor movement is now taking place, but still without 
Senator McCarthy himself playing an open role. Three reactionary 
members of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee (the Jenner 
committee) have scheduled hearings the last part of July on a Senate 
bill to extend the McCarran Internal Security Act of 1950 to cover 
labor organizations and to make them subject to the social, political, 
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and economic prejudices of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and the Attorney General. 


The three Senators are all McCarthyites with labor, civil liber- 
ties, social legislation records as bad as those of any three Senators 
who ever held office. They are Senator John M. Butler, Maryland 
Republican, who owes his election to fraud, deceit, and McCarthy; 
Senator Pat McCarran, the Democratic McCarthy from Nevada, 
who owes his allegiance, and often his board and room and expenses 
while in Nevada, to the gambling and mining interests of that state; 
and Senator Herman Welker, Idaho Republican, indistinguishable 
from McCarthy on all major issues. 


They were appointed in an outburst of arrogance and candor 
by another member of the McCarthy congressional axis, Senator 
William Jenner. Their appointment is notice to American labor that 
no matter what kind of record it rolls up in the hearings, the bill 
the “task force” reports out will bear the imprimatur of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the McCarthy-McCarran-Jenner 
axis. 

The bill that is being “considered” was introduced by Butler, 
to whom liberals and socialists and labor leaders are indistinguish- 
able from Communists and “subversives.” His bill, S. 1606, apparently 
is a compromise or alternative measure, hastily brought up for action 
after the Senate and House labor committees had refused to give 
immediate consideration to a somewhat similar proposal, the Gold- 
water-Rhodes bill. (The Goldwater-Rhodes bill was discussed in 
this space, June, 1953.) When the labor committees also refused to 
give immediate consideration to the Butler bill, Senator Jenner set 
up the task force, thus usurping jurisdiction over labor matters. 


What extraordinary corporation pressures were brought to bear 
on Jenner to take this action when the White House and the Senate 
and House labor committees indicated definitely to labor that no 
action would be taken this session on labor law amendments, is a 
subject for speculation. On the other hand, this move might explain 
the excessive dragging of feet by both committees on Taft-Hartley 
amendments. If this is planned strategy, it would indicate a behind- 
the-scenes tie-up between the White House, Senator Taft, Senator 
McCarthy, House leaders and corporate interests behind the Butler 
bill. 


Key provisions of the Butler bill are as follows: 


Whenever it is charged (by anyone—employer, rival union, stool 
pigeon, company agent, bystander, or sundry and assorted characters) 
that any labor organization is “substantially” directed, dominated, 
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or controlled by any individual or individuals, whether officers of 
such labor organization or not, who are or ever have been members 
of the Communist Party, or Communist-action organization, or Com- 
munist-front organization, or who have consistently aided, supported, 
or in any manner contributed to or furthered the activities of such 
organization, the Subversive Activities Control Board shall investigate 
such charges. 


If the board, now in control of McCarthyite Republicans, has 
“reason to believe” the charges are “meritorious,” a complaint is 
served on the labor organization with notice of hearing. A copy of 
the complaint goes to the National Labor Relations Board. 


At the same time, and before any hearing is held, the board 
issues “an intermediate suspension order” disqualifying the labor or- 
ganization as bargaining agent for its worker-members. This could 
mean suspension of bargaining rights for workers of an entire in- 
dustry or throughout a number of industries, affecting hundreds of 
thousands of workers. It would be a setup for the great nonferrous 
metal mining corporations, General Electric and Westinghouse, all 
of whom have advocated the idea of government licensing of labor 
unions and government blacklists of labor leaders and labor members. 
It is likely, however, that some employer groups will oppose the But- 
ler proposal because of the disruptive and chaotic effect it could 
have on collective bargaining relations. 


After the complaint is served and the suspension order issued, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board or a single member thereof 
may hold hearings. If the charge is sustained, the labor organization 
is permanently disqualified as bargaining agent. The assumption is 
that the individuals found by the board to have “tainted” the labor 
organization, then become outlaws for life or must work as nonunion 
workers, if they can get jobs, since their membership and participa- 
tion in the activities of other unions would taint those organizations, 
too. Few proposed laws have ever had a more inhuman approach 
to human relations, a more un-American disregard of the individual’s 
rights as citizen, a lower esteem for the dignity of human beings. 
Steps like this lead to the “gas chamber” philosophy of the counter- 
parts of McCarthy and McCarran who ruled Nazi Germany for so 
long. Sooner or later, some tax-conscious McCarthyite in this coun- 
try will start a campaign to get rid of these labor movement “sub- 
versives” as “misfits” in the new social order. McCarthy himself 
would turn it into a benevolent gesture. “I have here in my hand 
figures to show that 99 percent of these poor people would rather 
be out of this world than in it,” he would tell a goggle-eyed Senate. 
If anyone asked for the list, it would turn out to be last week’s 
laundry list. 
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The Butler bill provides for an appeal against the board’s order 
by any of the parties involved, including the agent or paid labor spy 
or employer or rival union who made the original charges. During all 
the months that the appeal is being considered, up to and including 
the Supreme Court, the union is disqualified as bargaining agent 
for the workers who are at the mercy of whatever conditions of 
employment their boss chooses to impose. The Butler bill ostentatiously 
states that when the suspension order goes into effect, the collective 
bargaining contract is not rendered void or voidable with respect to 
the rights or benefits it bestows upon either employees or employer. 
But this means very little in the case of a recalcitrant employer. The 
penalty for non-compliance is so slight as to be almost negligible. 


The obscene haste with which the corporate interests behind this 
bill seek to void their collective bargaining relationship exposes their 
real motives. They are not after Communists, subversives, fronters or 
anything of the sort. They are after the unions. They want to select 
the unions they will deal with and the officers who will run those 
unions, 


The testimony of representatives of the nonferrous mining in- 
dustry before both Senate and House labor committees showed this. 
They were worried that even if they got rid of one set of labor 
leaders, under the Goldwater-Rhodes bill, they would have to turn 
around and get rid of another set immediately. 


“They [union members] will just sweep out all the officers and 
put in new officers,” a potash firm witness told the House commit- 
tee. “Then what happens? Do you have to turn around and start 
over again?” 

This off-the-cuff observation is worth examining, if only to see, 
behind the facade of concern for “national security” and “‘subversives” 
in the labor movement, the real motive for the whole idea of giving 
corporation agents in government the authority to interfere in the 
internal affairs of organizations run by American citizens and to 
blacklist some of those citizens, The potash firm witness had no way 
of knowing who the “new officers” would be, whether they would 
be right-wing conservatives or what. All he knew was that he was 
against them as long as they were the free choice of the union mem- 
bers. 

He was probably 100 percent right in thinking that the free 
choice of the union members would be officers who would carry on 
the union policies of the old officers who had been “swept out.” “We 
are rying to give [the union] proper leadership,” a zinc corporation 
spokesman told the House labor committee. What gall! Everyone 
recalls the plaintive bleats of management at various stages in col- 
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lective bargaining negotiations or strikes about the alleged uni- 
lateral imposition of working conditions and work loads. The unions 
are “usurping” management’s prerogatives, trying to Sovietize the 
plant! Well, the obvious rejoinder in this situation is that manage- 
ment is out to Nazify the American labor movement. And that’s a 
technically accurate description of what they are trying to do. 


Whether it’s the Butler bill, the Goldwater-Rhodes bill, or the 
non-Communist affidavit section of Taft-Hartley, the idea is the 
same—American workers are second-class citizens who cannot be 
trusted to choose their own unions and elect their own officers and 
decide their own union policies. Someone must do it for them. Some- 
one like former Senator Harry P. Cain of the State of Washington, 
new McCarthyite member of the Subversive Activities Control Board. 
Cain was ranked with McCarthy and McCarran by Washington 
correspondents as the worst senators of their time. He is the foe of 
labor, liberals, and farmers. Like most McCarthyites and super- 
duper patriotic breast beaters, he is an influence peddler and an 
“anti-Communist” for profit. To put the fate of a labor organization 
in Cain’s hands, as the Butler bill would do, is to set a skunk to 
guard a nest of eggs. 


The way would be made very smooth for Cain and his fellow 
members of the board to attempt to destroy any union and any 
union leader or member they may select. The Attorney General now 
has a list of several hundred organizations which, without hearing 
or the production of evidence, have been labeled “subversive.” The 
list includes defense organizations formed to fight the frame-up of 
labor leaders and members, committees to oppose reactionary legis- 
lation and further the social, economic, and political objectives of 
labor and other socially minded groups. It includes organizations 
that supported Loyalist Spain in that clear-cut fight between world 
fascism and democracy, that supported the Soviet Union with en- 
thusiasm in its fight against fascism. It includes committees to pro- 
tect and benefit Negroes, the foreign born, minorities of many kinds, 
and groups that believe people can live in peace. Even the Bridges- 
Robertson-Schmidt Defense Committee is on the list, although the 
United States Supreme Court has ruled that the cause which the 
committee served was a righteous one. 


Membership by union members on such committees or organi- 
zations, however long ago, would give the Subversive Activities 
Control Board “reason to believe” that a union was under the con- 
trol, domination, direction, or what-have-you, of “subversives.” 


The catch-all phrase is the one that makes subversives out of 
union members who “in any manner contributed to or furthered the 
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activities of such organizations.” Attendance at meetings to support 
Loyalist Spain or the Soviet Union, applause for speakers at such 
meetings, donations or the purchase of pamphlets would be enough 
to damn the most conservative labor leader or member. Did the 
leader or member ever attend a meeting in support of the West 
Coast longshore leader, Harry Bridges? Did he speak, or applaud, 
or donate money, or urge his union to support Bridges? Did he 
speak against the McCarran Internal Security Act of 1950, the Smith 
Act of 1940, the Walter-McCarran immigration law, or show his 
opposition “in any manner?” There is not a single legitimate union 
in the United States which does not include members and officers 
who have taken part in activities which the board could rule a basis 
for disqualification of the organization as a bargaining agent. Then 
that organization goes on the Attorney General’s list, with its several 
hundred thousand members, perhaps. And these members, in turn, 
“taint” every single organization or activity that they take part in! 
With some 17 million members of organized labor, thousands of 
them moving around from job to job and union to union, you can 
see how “tainted” we're all going to be in a few years. 

The search for “subversion” and Communist “direction-domina- 
tion-control” in the labor movement is as fraudulent as McCarthy’s 
search for subversion and Communism in the State Department, the 
Voice of America, the churches, the libraries, the newspapers, the 
radio, the schools, the colleges. 

It is no accident that the book burners are labor haters and 
authoritarian-minded. They fear the truth, they fear the people, and 
they fear democracy. They must destroy the sources from which the 
truth may come. They must destroy books, intellectual and religious 
leaders, democratic organizations. They must destroy all opposition, 
even before it has a chance to express itself. 

The great mistake that many good people make is to believe that 
these are honest and honorable and reasonable men with whom dis- 
cussion is possible. They are not. They are the enemies of honesty 
and honor and reason. That is what has made it doubly difficult for 
the American people, up to the present time, to understand and 
repudiate them. 

The great hope of the country is that they will become so cor- 
rupt and arrogant, and withal so fearful of any opposition, that 
they will attack labor, the churches, liberals, the Democratic Party, 
and liberal Republicans in a sort of berserk rage that will eventually 
prove self-destructive. 
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WORLD EVENTS 
By Scott Nearing 





SOME LESSONS OF THE KOREAN WAR 


June, 1953, is passing into history. With it goes the thirty-sixth 
month of the Korean War. For three agonizing years, millions of 
sturdy young men, directed by professional destroyers and killers, 
have faced each other along moving battle fronts, endured the rigors 
of hard weather, of rugged and inhospitable mountain terrain, and 
have done what they could to make life unbearable for one another. 
Here is another example of that supreme effort of which a competi- 
tive acquisitive society is capable, another gigantic drama devoted 
to the theme of man’s inhumanity to man. Through its blundering, 
inept course the Korean War has brought unhappiness and physical 
hardship to tens of millions of next of kin and to other millions of 
helpless, hapless civilian battle casualties and war zone refugees. It 
is a ghastly, horrible, shameful example of man’s failure to live and 
help live, and of his willingness to impose hardship, misery, and 
death upon other members of the human family. 

The Korean War has been directed from a safe distance—for 
immediate purposes, from Tokyo and Peking; at a higher level, from 
the United Nations offices in New York, and from Washington, 
London, Paris, Moscow. It has been financed and equipped by the 
United States, China, and the Soviet Union. The bulk of the man- 
power has come from Korea, China, and the United States—probably 
in that order of numerical importance. Legally, the war has involved 
the United Nations on one side and North Korea on the other. 
Actually, the struggle in Korea has been a civil war in which one 
armed coalition, led by the United States, has battled another led 
by the Chinese Peoples Republic. The civil war in Korea is a shoot- 
ing episode in the Cold War between capitalism and Communism 
which has disturbed, disrupted, and harried mankind this many a 
year. Like most civil wars, it is a dismal job of destruction and 
murder, lacking even the tinsel of glory and victory. 

Other “little wars” in Indo-China and Malaya have gone on 
for longer periods. The war in Korea, however, is the one in which 
the United States has played the most active part and the one from 
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which United States citizens are most likely to learn whatever lessons 
a war experience is able to teach. 


Can the United Nations Keep the Peace? 


United Nations spokesmen have played a diplomatic role in 
several minor wars. But so far as we know, its flag was first carried 
into battle in Korea. In this sense, this is the first war in which the 
United Nations has been a combatant. The question we must ask 
ourselves is not, “Can the United Nations keep the peace?” That 
question is answered in the negative by the presence of the United 
Nation’s flag on a battlefield. The question should be reworded 
thus: “Can the United Nations win a war?” That question also 
must be answered with a heavy-hearted negative. The United Na- 
tions, lacking a treasury, lacking armed forces, lacking a geographical 
area on which to mobilize its military potential, is as incapable of 
waging war, except by proxy, as it is of keeping the peace. Judged 
in terms of the Korean War, the United Nations is a flop. While 
there are many services that it can and does render to mankind, it 
can neither keep the peace nor wage decisive war. In this vital area 
it is impotent. 


Asians Have Stood Their Ground 


Like many similar episodes of recent decades, war in Korea has 
given Asians a chance to measure their capacities against those of 
Westerners. The results have been more than satisfactory to the 
Asians. It is difficult, in mechanized war, for the human body to 
stand up against machine pressure. Man for man, however, in a 
competition with Westerners, the Korean War has showed that 
Asians can give a good account of themselves. 


Asians have proved themselves to be formidable soldiers in 
Korea. At a disadvantage compared to Western powers who were 
in complete control of the sea and largely in control of the air, 
Asians in Korea have not only stood their ground but have inflicted 
heavy losses on Western military forces having superior mechanical 
equipment. Since more than half the human race lives in Asia, the 
experience in Korea should give pause to its well-equipped but 
numerically inferior white minority. Hollywood and other comics 
showing superior whites pushing around inferior colored natives must 
be repudiated or revised in view of the past three years in Korea. 


Military Adventurism in Asia is Costly 


Korea is the second United States military adventure in Asia 
since the war waged in the Philippines from 1898 to 1901. That 
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was an expensive and exasperating guerilla operation carried on by 
armed forces trained for positional combat. It was won by a rich, 
highly organized, populous industrial nation against a handful of 
poorly equipped Philippine irregulars—a minor group of Asians who 
were fighting singlehanded for independence of Western domination. 
The second adventure, against Japan (1941-45), was a war of posi- 
tion and of movement, on land, at sea, in the air. It was one of the 
most desperate wars in United States history, a war in which vastly 
superior resources and productive capacity overwhelmed the num- 
erically inferior manpower of Japan. Nevertheless, allowing for the 
circumstances, the Japanese rank and file and Japanese leadership 
showed themselves the equals of their Western conquerors. 


Important changes have taken place in Asia since 1898, and 
even since 1945. Large groups of Asians have gained political in- 
dependence. The “Asia for Asians” sentiment has grown, and with 
it several notable attempts to unite Asians for common action. Un- 
iike the Filipinos in 1898, the Koreans have not stood alone. Instead 
they have had extensive Asian backing—moral, diplomatic, and 
military. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the Russian Revolution of 
1917 not only divided the West along the lines of the Cold War, 
but gave aid and comfort to every Asian people (including the 
Koreans) which makes a stand for independence and self-determina- 
tion. Divided, Asians fell easy victims to Western aggression. United, 
even though bare-handed as in India, they are formidable. In 
Korea, they have not been bare-handed. 


The Pacific is No American Sea 


General Douglas MacArthur and others of his way of thinking 
talk of the Pacific Ocean as an American lake. They want to 
dominate the Pacific in the twentieth century as the British dominated 
the Atlantic during the nineteenth. Through their military control 
of Hawaii, Alaska, the Aleutians, the Pacific islands, the Philippines, 
Japan, Korea, and Formosa, they propose to dictate the economic 
and political course and the social outlook of these lands, as the 
British once upon a time dictated the policy to the lands bordering 
the Atlantic. At the moment they insist that trade with Asian coun- 
tries, like China, which have allied themselves with the Soviet Union 
shall be sharply restricted, and that the countries themselves shall 
be excluded from the United Nations until they give up their Com- 
munist ideas and practices. 


Asia is a vast continent, with immense natural resources and a 
population more than eight times that of the United States. Korea 
is a tiny peninsula, jutting from the Asian mainland as Florida juts 
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from North America. If half of this Korean Peninsula, with a popu- 
lation equal to New York City, has been able to hold in check for 
three years United States sea, air, and land forces, what chance has 
Washington to lay down the law to the Asian mainland? It seems 
evident that the Pacific is destined to be an international waterway, 
subject to the control of the peoples whose homelands border on 
it and who need it. 


Asia and the Profiteers 


Through four centuries Asia has been a happy hunting ground 
for Western privateers and profiteers, who have found there valu- 
able natural resources, cheap labor based on low standards of living, 
markets for manufacturers, and investment opportunities for bank- 
ers. The Dutch in Indonesia, the British in India, Ceylon, and Bur- 
ma, and the French in Indo-China “coined money” in Asia. In order 
to plunder, exploit, and profiteer more successfully, the Westerners 
secured special trading privileges, established spheres of influence 
and military bases. Much of Asia they annexed outright. 


Asians were not masters in their own homelands. Instead, their 
economic and political activities were determined in Western capitals 
and they, personally, were regarded and treated as stepchildren of 
the human family. 


Those happy days of “big money” in Asia for Western oligarchs 
have come to an end. Those shameful days of Asian subserviency to 
the superior West are over. Within the memory of middle-aged 
people, China was being parcelled out among the Western empire 
builders. South and South East Asians were colonials. Turkey was 
being picked to pieces. The Middle East was under British, Russian, 
German, or French control. For forty years, Asian resistance has 
been on the increase. The struggle is epitomized in Korea where 
Asians have not only resisted the West successfully, but have done 
it cooperatively. 


The Korean War As An Economic Failure 


War in Korea, like other mechanized wars, has cost more than 
it has brought in. The physical damage to homes, industries, and 
railways has been prodigious. The costs in personal suffering, in 
social disorganization, and in economic disruption cannot be put 
into words, let alone figures. The direct money outlay on the Korean 
War for the United States alone has exceeded $15 billions. Irrespec- 
tive of its causes, no matter who wins, the Korean War, like all 
mechanized wars, is an economic calamity. Its product is ruin and 
desolation. 
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There are mitigating circumstances, of course, for the merchants 
of death who “make an honest penny” out of war contracts. Orders 
for Korean war supplies have given the Japanese economy, battered 
and crippled by the War of 1941-45, a chance for a quick comeback. 
Korean war demand was a direct and indirect factor in checking 
the 1948-49 slump in the United States, vastly increasing government 
spending for military purposes, and thus continuing for several ad- 
ditional years the war-based boom which began in 1940. 


War spending means quick and easy money for the few. This 
has been true, even in Korea. It also means inflation. When the day 
of reckoning comes, and before the transition from war economy to 
peace economy is completed, it will bring many an economic head- 
ache, 


Military Alliances Are Weak Affairs 


Western forces have waged war in Korea under the auspices of 
an alliance directed by the United States. Like many another mili- 
tary alliance, that of the Western powers in Korea has proved un- 
satisfactory. 


Military intervention in the Korean civil war was initiated by 
the United States. Since the United States, among the intervening 
powers, was providing most of the men and spending most of the 
money, Washington officials assumed that he who paid the piper 
would call the tune. On this point there was general acquiescence 
among the Westerners until MacArthur proposed that the United 
States attempt the military domination of Asia, until Truman sug- 
gested the use of atomic weapons in Korea, and until (goaded on by 
McCarthy) Dulles and Eisenhower came out for an enlargement of 
the war to include an economic blockade of China, the drastic cur- 
tailment of all East-West trade, and the unification of the Korean, 
Indo-Chinese, and Malayan fronts. At each of these points there 
were strong protests, led by Great Britain, against any moves point- 
ing to a war of the West against Asia. 


As Korean truce negotiations moved toward a settlement, in 
June 1953, with all basic issues agreed upon, President Syngman 
Rhee of the Republic of Korea, without public warning, released 
thousands of war prisoners. Called to account by President Eisen- 
hower and spokesmen for Britain and the United Nations, Rhee de- 
fended his action by pointing out that South Koreans did not want 
a truce along the lines proposed by the United Nations. On the 
contrary, they wanted the war to continue until the entire Korean 
Peninsula was under South Korean control. Even if the United 
Nations declared a truce, Rhee insisted that the South Korean 
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armies would withdraw from the United Nations command and go 
on fighting until they achieved Korean unification. 

The alliance fighting the Korean War has no way of holding 
in line either its richest and strongest member or its poorest and 
weakest member. Like all alliances, it is an imposing structure as 
long as it holds together. But as each member is sovereign, and 
therefore entitled to go its own way at its own pace, a military al- 
liance is a weak, unstable, and undependenable form of organization. 


United States Leadership 


There is another noteworthy lesson of the Korean War: the in- 
effectiveness of United States leadership in the drive against Com- 
munism, Leadership of men and nations demands experience as 
well as capacity. The Korean War has proved that United States 
oligarchs are lacking in both. Truman was wrong in assuming that 
the war in Korea was a mere police action. MacArthur was wrong 
when he guessed that the Chinese Peoples Republic would stay on 
the sidelines. Truman, Acheson, and Dulles were wrong in be- 
lieving that during the war they could put the Japanese treaty over 
on Asia. Eisenhower was wrong in thinking that Rhee and the 
restive South Koreans would, under pressure, accept United Nations 
truce terms. Truman and Eisenhower overestimated the willingness 
of Britain, France, Italy, India, and Australia to sign on the dotted 
line. The United States oligarchy was in error regarding the causes 
behind the rise of Communism and the possibilities of defeating and 
destroying Communism with dollars and guns. The Korean War has 
given the United States oligarchs one opportunity after another to 
demonstrate their ignorance of historical forces and of the motivat- 
ing factors in human, and especially Asian, conduct. 

There is a sense in which the Korean War is a “local affair,” 
and as such might be dismissed with a few words. But world history 
is made up of such local affairs, and this one, in the course of three 
years, has held world attention and has come to symbolize many of 
the most insistent problems of our time. The Korean War has become 
a major world event because it is a straw that shows which way 
the winds of history are blowing. 





Walled towns, stored Arcenalls, and Armories, Goodly Races of 
Horse, Chariots of Warre, Ordnance, Artillery and the like; all 
this is but a sheep in a Lion’s Skin except the Breed and the dispo- 
sition of the People be stout. 

—Francis Bacon 
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incurred, and so on and so forth—beyond what anyone who has had no 
direct experience would think possible. In our case, these expenses have been 
more than ordinarily heavy since the position we have taken deliberately 
runs the risk of a court test, and everything has had to be managed from 
the outset with this possibility in mind. 

Clearly, these legal and other expenditures are not a proper charge on 
MR, and we are obliged to appeal to our friends for assistance. Since we 
count MR readers as among our best friends, we are extending the appeal to 
all of you. Will you send in a contribution, large or small, to help take care 
of these outlays? Mark your contributions “Anti-inquisition fund.” If we 
receive more than enough to cover Leo Huberman’s expenses, we will devote 
the balance to other similar cases, and in the first instance to that of Harvey 
O’Connor, a frequent contributor to MR’s pages, who appeared before the 
McCarthy committee on the same day as Leo Huberman and acquitted him- 
self magnificently. Please address all contributions to Leo Huberman, 66 
Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Scott Nearing is sailing for Europe on July 22nd, and during the next 
three months expects to visit Scandinavia, Britain, Holland, and France (he 
wanted to go to Eastern Europe but could obtain a passport valid only for 
Western Europe). During this period, his World Events column will appear 
in MR as usual, containing first-hand impressions of what is going on in the 
key Western European countries. We need hardly remind you that Scott 
Nearing is in many ways uniquely qualified for this task and that his reports, 
unlike what we have come to expect in the American press these days, will 
be absolutely honest accounts of events and conditions as he sees them. If 
you have friends or acquaintances who are looking for this kind of foreign 
reporting, this is unquestionably the best time to introduce them to MR. Get 
them to start their subs with the October issue so that they will be certain 
to get all of Scott Nearing’s European dispatches. 

MR Press will publish three new books in the next several months. 


First, we are bringing out in book form the famous series of articles by 
David Graham Phillips on “The Treason of the Senate.” These articles, 
which appeared in 1906, have been called “the high point of muckraking,” 
and were responsible for the Seventeenth Amendment to the Constitution 
calling for direct popular election of Senators. We think that by making 
available to present-day readers this example of political journalism at its 
best, we will both contribute to a better understanding of American history 
and at the same time highlight what is too often forgotten, the enormous 
power of a really independent and fearless press. The Treason of the Senate 
is a short book which, for technical reasons, must be priced at the high figure 
of $4.75. It will, however, be available at the special prepublication price of 
$2.50 or $5 in combination with a one year’s sub. 

Our second new publication is Gunther Stein’s The World The Dollar 
Built, a hard-hitting analysis of the instability of American capitalism and its 
deadly threat to world peace and prosperity (see “Notes from the Editors” 
in the June issue). This will sell for $4, prepublication price $2. 

Third, our plans call for the publication of The Present as History: 
Essays and Reviews on Capitalism and Socialism by Paul M. Sweezy. Further 
details about this, including prices, will be announced next month. 





Now Taking Orders For... 
2 New MR Press Books 


"The high point of muckraking in its exposure phase” 


Price on publication in the fall — $4.75 per copy 
Pre-publication price — $2.50 (you save $2.25) 
Combination price with MR — $5.00 (you save $2.75) 


Published in England, this important book has been given 
the silent treatment for the usual reasons—a _ hard- 
hitting, penetrating exposure of the instability of Amer- 
ican capitalism and its repercussions on the world. 


Price on publication in the fall — $4.00 per copy 
Pre-publication price — $2.00 (you save $2.00) 
Combination price with MR — $5.00 (you save $2.00) 


Send your orders, with payment enclosed, to 


Monthly Review, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 








